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WEST GATE OF CLONMEL. 



CLONMEL. 

Clonmel is the largest town in the county of Tipperary, 
and one of the most important towns in the interior of 
Ireland. Mr. Inglis, who visited the place in 1 834, gives 
the following very gratifying description of it : — 

Proceeding from Cahir, he says, " After a charming 
drive of nine miles, through a very agreeable and improv- 
ing country, I passed under the gateway of Clonmel, and 
alighted at * the Great Globe/ 

" At once, on entering Clonmel, one perceives a hun- 
dred indications of an improving town. This was truly 
refreshing, after Kilkenny, Cashel, and the many other 
wretched places I had passed through, and sojourned in. 
For the last fifteen years the prosperity of Clonmel has 
been steadily increasing, and it is at present a decidedly 
improving town. It is the great point of export for the 
county of Tipperary — which is one great granary — as well 
as for parts of other counties; for it is the first point at 
which water carriage commences. 

" The chief branches of the trade of Clonmel are, the 
corn trade, the bacon trade, and the butter trade. The 
first of these is very large, not fewer than between two 
and three hundred thousand barrels of wheat being an- 
nually brought into Clonmel. The corn-mills in and 
about Clonmel are upon a very extensive scale, and are 
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very numerous. A corn-mill in England is, generally, a 
little picturesque building, crossing a rushing stream, and 
employing 'the miller and his men,*— some half dozen 
perhaps. Corn-mills at Clonmel are very different things ; 
they are like the great factories, or mills, which we find 
in the English manufacturing districts, and employ almost 
as many persons. 

" The bacon trade here is also very extensive — not fewer 
than fifty thousand pigs being on an average killed in one 
year. Last year some considerable diminution in this 
trade took place, owing probably to many conspiring 
causes ; among which may be named, a preference in 
England of English curing— the abrogation of the duty 
on salt, which lessens the expense of English curing — 
and the constantly increasing facilities of steam convey- 
ance for the export of the live pig. The butter trade, 
which is still large, has lately been somewhat on the de- 
cline. It is common in Clonmel for all these three 
branches of trade to be united. 

" Clonmel has other inferior brandies of trade, which 
give considerable employment. There is a very large dis- 
tillery in the neighbourhood, as well as several breweries ; 
there is also a branch of the calico manufacture ; and I 
must not omit, amongst the sources of employment and 
prosperity, the establishment of Mr. Bianeoni, of which 
Clonmel is the head-quarters ; for it is obvious, that the 
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care of so many horses— the wage* paid to so many men— 
the building, and painting, and repairing of so many cars 
—the making and mending #f<J mirth harness— must 
give profitable employment to a great number of persons. 
Clonmel Would be" g&$ly : advantaged by the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Suire, which only admits 
boats of small tonnage up to Clonmel.' But this, I fear, 
is a distant prospect ; since it would require a larger sum 
to effect it than, for some time at least, is likely to be 
vested Jn Irish improvements. There are not, in Clon- 
mel, many able-bodied labourers out of employment ; de- 
stitute persons are of course found, and sprne mendicants, 
though trie number is few, considering Che siVe' of 'the 
place. Labourers, however, live little better here than 
they do elsewhere; and a grcat> part of tHehigjie? wages 
of artizans is spent in whiskey. In Clonmel tjieVe drf#p 
fewer than one hundred and sixty licensed houses. 

" The population of Clonmel is about eighteen thou- 
sand j of whom about fifteen thousand are Catholics, the 
remaining three thousand being of various sects. There 
are $bpu.fc eighteen hundred Episcopalians, and a consider- 
able'npt^er of the Society brFrlends ; the members of 
wliicSj'l'ti' Clonmel, are generaHy prbsrjerous, "and some- 
what 'aristocratic.- I noticed' among "the Quakeresses, 
moresmahness of dress, and a greater disregard' of the 
strict costume thari in any otli'er place I ever visited, 
■"'■*' The population pf plonm el wears a respectable look;, 
one sees few ragged and bare-footed pebple,- and few 
idlers. There is an appearance of something doing— a 
bustle and throng, evidently arising ft'oin people having 
an object in view. . The shops, too, are good,' well filled, 
an<$ well frequented; Nor must I omit- another unequi- 
vocal sign of improvement.' I found two very respect- 
ably stocked booksellers 1 shops, and \wp respectable cir- 
culating libraries. These were the firs^ libraries I had 
seen since i 'leaving Kilkenny: neither at Thurles, Cashel 
^— the archiepiscopal city of Cashel— nor at Tipperary, is 
there any circulating library, or book society.'...,. 

'*' Besides its principal commercial street, Clonmel ha> 
many other good streets, inhabited evidently by respect- 
able jndlvjtlnals ; and fh§re are a considerable number of 
resftjen| ge&tYy in |ne n^]gh})!burfrood, wno keep up much 
ff ireH|lv irf^rtoUrse"/,. 1 !; " ' f *'' f ' " 
: ; ff ^e^nVtrdfjis of ploninej are extrernely pretty. The 
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in the fi^iMrVd^ df ^agn^'es. From an elevation 
called FaiKy' HiljVsJj;Uai:ed ojfffie rigbi bank of the river, 
about lialf v a pe oetow Clonmel, a magnificent view over 
the' valley of the Suire is 'laid open— not surpassed, in 
richness and variety, by any of the celebrated vales of 
England or Wales. 

" Many delightful excursions may be made from Clon- 
mel; particularly up the banks of the river, and through 
the domains of Mr. Bagwell, Lord Donoughmore, and 
Colonel Greene. Lord Donoughmore's is a very fine 
domain, abounding in magnificent specimens of ash, elm, 
and lime trees ; and Kilmanahan Castle, the residence of 
Colonel Greene, is a fine structure, and beautifully situ- 
Sited. 



ijone^ o| j$|' |nflli '^^ffirjn ijie right jiank'phhe Suire, 
ihg 1 whifclij'opposite to ClpiihSeii are of very considerable 
li " v " Ji '' are cn^iyaferf ajjn^sftci the summit; reminding 
M places', of $e' 'slopes' of the lower Pyrenees, 



THE RIVEH SHANNON. 
The name of the river Shannon is familiar to the people 
of this kingdom ; but all else concerning it is known to 
very few indeed. Most persons have learned, from the com- 
mon geographies, that in the centre of Ireland there rises 
a river of about the same length as the Thames, which, 
flowing through ten counties in a wide and fertilizing 
course, pours its waters into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
great resources and remarkable peculiarities of this river 
are still, however, little thought of, and little understood. 
To those who have witnessed the eagerness with which, in 
England, the favours of nature are seized on and ren- 
dered available, and the indefatigable zeal with which her 
difficulties are overcome, it may well be matter of surprise 
that the Shannon does not enjoy the common facilities of 
unaided riyer navigation. Yet not only is this the case, 
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but its superior adaptation and vast capabilities for all the 
purposes of commercial communication are but imper- 
fectly known to those most interested in the subject. A 
good deal of attention has latterly been given to the 
question of the improvement of the Shannon. In 1 834, a 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances and state of the naviga- 
tion ; and, in accordance with their report, a commission 
was issued by the Treasury, in November 1835, for the 
purpose of making the necessary surveys and examina- 
tions, previous to the adoption and execution of any 
plan. The Commissioners are : — Col. Burgoyne, Chairman, 
of the "Board of Public Works ; Messrs. Jones, Griffiths,' 
and pubitt, three engineers of great experience and abi- 
lity. $hese gentlemen have instituted a most minute 
examination of the river and its tributaries, as well as 
partipiffer inquiries into all the circumstances of the trade 
ahdm'tefcours^ upon their waters. These objects will 
occupy much time ; and many months must elapse before 
the ''selection of the approved plan, and the commence- 
ment of the works. In this article, we shall lay before 
the readers of the Dublin Penny Journal such brief in- 
formation as shall fairly exhibit the peculiar value and 
great resources of this celebrated river, our facts having 
been gleaned from parliamentary papers, and other au- 
thentic sources. 

Lough Allen, in the couuty of Leitrim, supplied by 
streams from the high and rugged mountains by which it 
is surrounded, forms the source in which the Shannon is 
considered to rise. The lake is about ten miles long, and 
is deeply imbedded in lofty hills, which contain rich and 
copious stores of iron and coal. Out of Lough Allen the 
river flows in a narrow and rather shallow and impeded 
channel ; occasionally, however, widening into small lakes, 
between the counties of Leitrim' and Iioscommon, to 
Savcsborough, where it expands into the great Lough 
Allen, twenty miles long, and in some parts four broad. 
For 37 miles to Portumna, the channel is more confined ; 
but it is still a bold and wide river.' From Bortumha to 
Killaloe, its course is through Lough Berg, $he largest of 
the Shannon lakes, being 23 miles long. At Killaloe it re- 
sumes £he character of an ordinary fiver -, but the naviga- 
tion thence to Limerick is contracted and c}iSicnlt.' From 
Limerick to its mouth, the Shannon is a tideway, and 
appears, in fact, a great estuary or arm of tjie sea. 

- From this sketch of the Shannon's course, it is manifest 
that if; possesses characteristics altogether different from 
those of the chief rivers of England. tJnlike the equable 
flow of the Thames through its confined bed, differing 
but little from a canal, and admitting, in much of its 
length, of tracking along its banks, the Shannon pours its 
waters uncpnstraine4 through a. very various country : 
now with many falls, hastening past its rugged and un- 
even shores; and now, with gentle stream^coasting the 
low and rich meadows, which, in winter, the flood over- 
flows ; sometimes with close and' narrow channel; and 
then opening into great lakes, like inland seas, studded 
with islands. Towing with horses on the banks can, 
therefore, be but little employed ; and steam-vessels must 
be used to drag the loaded boats across the numerous 
loughs. In one respect, the Shannon is unequalled by any 
river that we know of. From the sea to its head, a course 
of 234 miles, it is navigable throughout. After the re- 
moval of some obstructions, and increasing the depth of 
the water in a few places, a barge of 50 tons burden may 
pass along its entire length, from Lough Allen to the At- 
lantic. 

Ten counties possess the advantage of the proximity of 
the Shannon, which, at the lowest average, waters fifty 
miles of shore of each. What incalculable benefits, then, 
must accrue to this extensive district, by rendering the 
navigation thoroughly available for the purposes of inter- 
course 1 The soils or' the countries bordering on the river, 
and consequently their productions, are different. Hither- 
to, notwithstanding the existence, at their doors, of a 
noble river, there have been no means of interchange. A 
famine may rage in Leitrim, and plenty prevail in Tippe* 
rary; yet the river Shannon affords no aid for the con- 
veyance of the surplus produce of the one to supply the 
wants of the other. Potatoes may be very cheap in the 



